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THE SUBSIDENCE OF LAND IN THE 
SALT DISTRICTS OF CHESHIRE 
Ir may not be very generally known, that most 
of the salt which comes to our table, or which is 
used for cookery and endless other purposes, is 
obtained not from the sea, but from extensive 
mines of the solid material. The working and 
the subsequent processes of refining salt give 
occupation to numbers of workpeople in various 
parts of England, but more especially in Cheshire, 
which may be termed the headquarters of the 
industry. Wherever these operations are carried 
on, the surface of the ground is continually sub- 
siding, to an extent that necessitates a constant 
system of propping up and repairing of houses 
situated in the vicinity ; not the mere ordinary 
sinking that occasionally occurs in the coal-mining 
districts, but one of a much more formidable 

description, as we shall proceed to explain. 

The first thing that strikes a stranger in visiting 
either Northwich or Winsford—the two great 
centres of the salt-trade—is the dilapidated 
appearance of many of the houses and the uneven 
surface of the streets and roads. As he walks 
down the main street of Northwich, a number of 
miniature valleys seem to cross the road, and in 
their immediate neighbourhood the houses are 
many of them far out of the perpendicular. Some 
overhang the street as much as two feet; whilst 
others lean on their neighbours and push them 
over. Chimney-stacks lean and become danger- 
ous; whilst doors and windows refuse to open 
and close properly. Many panes of glass are 
broken in the windows; the walls exhibit cracks 
from the smallest size up to a width of three or 
four inches ; and in the case of brick arches over 
| doors and passages, the key brick has either fallen 
out or is about to do so, and in many cases short 
beams have been substituted for the usual arch. 
In the inside, things are not much better. The 
ceilings are cracked and the cornices fall down ; 
whilst the plaster on the walls and the paper 
covering it, exhibit manifold chinks and crevices, 
The doors either refuse to open without being 


continually altered by the joiner, or they swing 
back into the room the moment they are unlatched. 
The floors cannot be kept level; and frequently 
a billiard-table will require packing at one end 
some two or three inches, to keep it level. Many 
of the houses are bolted and tied together, but 
even then they cannot be kept right. 

This is not merely an odd case, or here and 
there a house ; but for sometimes twenty, some- 
times fifty, and occasionally a hundred yards each 
way from the little valleys crossing the streets, 
the houses are affected in this manner. If it 
were no worse, it would be bad enough ; but 
unfortunately the bolting and tying of the houses 
cannot prevent their destruction. The time comes 
when they are declared unfit for human habitation 
and must be taken down, Property in the main 
street being valuable for business purposes, the 
houses and shops must be rebuilt. 

Within the last few years a special plan of 
building allowed by the Local Government Board 
has been adopted. This system is one that allows 
a strong wooden carrying-beam, with a framework 
bolted and tied together, and the spaces filled in 
with light brickwork, to be used. Buildings 
under the new system—which is somewhat similar 
to that which has been so successfully adopted in 
America—can be raised by means of screw-jacks. 
Either the whole house or shop, with all in it, can 
be raised bodily, or if the back sinks and not the 
front, or one side or corner more than another, the 
affected portion can be raised. Until this system 
was adopted, a house so far gone as to be dan- 
gerous was considered past redemption, and was 
in consequence pulled down. Indeed, within the 
last three years more than five thousand pounds 
has been spent in the neighbourhood of one of 
these sinkings in rebuilding property, and as much 
more will soon be necessary. Many houses have 
been taken down and not rebuilt in consequence 
of the very treacherous nature of the ground. 

Owing to constant watchfulness, very few 
accidents occur. Now and then a gable falls ; 
but, considering the extremely dangerous-looking 
buildings that are to be constantly met with, the 
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wonder is, that many lives are not lost. Thus 
much for the sinkings that so seriously affect 
house-property and the streets and roads, as well 
as the gas and water pipes. 

In the neighbourhood of both Northwich and 
Winsford, and in immediate connection with the 
river Weaver, are immense lakes or bodies of 
water of many hundreds of acres in total extent. 
These are locally called ‘Flashes,’ and the most 
important near Northwich is called the ‘Top of 
the Brook.’ These Flashes were at one time the 
flat meadows, bordering the Weaver or some of its 
tributary brooks. This land has sunk until it has 
become covered with water. It must not however, 
be supposed that the Flashes are mere shallow 
swamps. They vary in depth from a few feet 
to fifty, and over many acres vary from thirty to 
forty feet in depth. The largest man-of-war could 
swim safely in the Top of the Brook ; and as this 
piece of water—nearly of the shape of the letter L 
—has a length in each arm of about half a mile, 
with a breadth averaging fully one quarter of a 
mile, some idea may be obtained of the nature and 
extent of the sinking. The whole of the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood still sinks rapidly, and 

ear by year the water covers more ground, The 

d subsides gradually here; but when we go 
a quarter of a mile to the north-east of the Top of 
the Brook, we come across a subsidence of a still 
more alarming character. Here the ground sinks 
bodily in immense masses to a great depth, A 
tiny brook or ditch that a child could skip across, 
me over flat fields some five years ago. Gra- 

ually the land began to sink, and cracks opened 
in the surface right across the course of the brook. 
The water went down the crevices. The land 
immediately sank more rapidly; huge cracks 
wide enough for a man to slip down, formed, and 
very soon a district extending fully one thousand 
feet in length by as many in breadth, sank rapidly 
to a depth of forty or fifty feet in the centre, and 
was filled up to a certain height with water, which 
covered the hedges and trees. At times cracks 
opened in the bottom of this lake, and the whole 
the water rushed rapidly below, causing still 
more extensive sinking. A row of cottages in 
the neighbourhood has recently been taken down, 
the cracks reaching and running through the 
midst of them. 

Besides the gradual subsidences just mentioned, 
there are others of a sudden character. The ground 
commences to sink in a circular form about the 
size of a well. Suddenly it falls in, and the sides 
rapidly spread outwards, the circle widening as 
the hole os Whilst we are writing, this has 
oceurred, and a hole of only eight yards in diameter 
and four or five yards deep, of a crater-like shape, 
has formed. This is a miniature hole. One in its 
immediate neighbourhood is a hundred yards in 
diameter. These holes, many of them forty or 
fifty feet deep, in time become filled with water, 
forming small deep lakes, In one district there 
are eight of these lakes in immediate proximity, 
and signs that others will soon be Somme. 

We will now say a few words as to the cause of 
this serious sinking of land in the salt districts, 

Underneath the whole of the town of North- 
wich, and extending on the north and east for 
some considerable distance, are beds of rock-salt. 
The same is the case with Winsford and neigh- 
bourhood ; and the description we shall now give 


of Northwich salt-beds will exactly apply to those 
of Winsford, except that the latter lie rather deeper 
from the surface and are thicker. 

The 5 mg clays, sands, and gravels met with 
immediately under the surface-soil belong to the 
‘drift Under these we meet with clays and 
marls, with thin layers of gypsum ; these belong 
to the Trias or New Red Sandstone formation, in 
which rock-salt is very largely found. Ata depth 
of about forty yards we meet with the first bed of 
rock-salt. This is on the average seventy-five feet 
thick. Below this there is a stratum of indurated 
clay about thirty feet thick, interpenetrated by 
thin veins of pink rock-salt. Below this again we 
find the second bed of rock-salt. This is from one 
hundred to one hundred and twenty feet thick. 
Lower still, as far as tested, there are thin beds of 
salt and clay. But we have only to deal with the 
two beds of rock-salt just mentioned, and locally 
known as Top Rock-salt and Bottom Rock-salt. 

The county of Chester presents a peculiar for- 
mation, The rocks on all sides dip towards the 
centre. Northwich and Winsford lie in this 
centre, and the drainage naturally tends towards 
the salt-beds which occupy the place of large 
salt lakes of a former geological period. When 
the surface-water which percolates through the 
soil, reaches the upper salt-rock, it commences at 
once to feed upon it, and does so until the water 
has taken up salt enough to become what is 
scientifically termed saturated. It then forms what 
is called brine; and if we take one hundred gallons 
of this saturated brine we shall find it contains 
about twenty-seven gallons of salt and seventy- 
three gallons of water. As soon as saturation takes 
place no further ‘taking-up’ ofthe salt occurs ; 
and were the brine to remain below, no mischief 
would happen; but it is so much cheaper and 
better to make white salt from brine than from 
rock-salt, that the brine is not allowed to remain 
below, but is pumped up, and the water, or at least 
a portion of it, evaporated; and so the twenty- 
seven per cent. of salt contained in it is 
abstracted and sold. As the pumping of this 
brine is continuous, constant streams of it must 
tun to the pumping-place. These streams com- 
mence as fresh water, which, reaching the rock- 
salt, eats it away on its course to the pump- 
ing centres. Day by day, the stream by taking 
up the salt widens and deepens its bed, unti 
the upper portion of the rock-salt is covered 
by innumerable valleys of greater or less width 
and depth. The superincumbent clays and soils 
gradually sink into these brine valleys, and form 
subsidences on the surface of the soil corre- 
sponding with the valleys in the rock-salt below. 

e now see how the sinkings, so destructive to 
house-property and to the streets and roads, are 
formed. Where numbers of these streams meet in 
a partially saturated condition they form literally 
an underground river of great depth and width, 
and cause the subsidences called the Flashes ; 
although, in some of these cases, the causes which 
have produced the more sudden subsidences have 
also operated. The fresh water below—like the 
rain above—is distributed tolerably fairly over 
the whole surface of the rock-salt, so that there is 
a general subsidence of the greater portion of the 
salt district ; yet the most rapid sinkings occur in 
the courses of what we may call the underground 
rivulets and streams. 
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The quantity of white salt manufactured yearly 
in Cheshire is about a million and a half 
tons. And if we take the amount manufac- 
tured in 1878 as one million three hundred and 
sixty-six thousand tons, and reckon thirty-two 
ewts. of salt to represent a cubic yard, we find 
no less than 853,750 cubic yards of rock-salt 
abstracted in brine in one year. This represents 
fully one hundred and seventy-six and a half 
acres of rock-salt one yard thick. Imagine this 

ing on from year to year, and there can be no 

ifficulty in seeing that an immense subsidence 
of the overlying clays and marls must take place 
to supply the vacancy created, and the conse- 
quences before described must inevitably follow. 

A few words more may be added in explanation 
of sudden subsidences. We have spoken only of the 
manufacture of white salt from the brine. Beside 
this, every year there are about one hundred and 
fifty thousand tons of rock-salt mined. The upper 
bed of rock-salt was discovered in 1670, and for a 
century no other mine but it was wrought; and the 
neighbourhood of Northwich to the east and north- 
east is literally honey-combed with these ‘top 
mines.” In 1780 the bottom rock-salt was dis- 
covered, and now all the mines are worked in the 
lower bed, it being purer, that is freer from clay. 
Large pillars varying from five yards square in the 
top mines to eight, ten, and even twelve yards 
square in the bottom mines, are left to support the 
roof. No fresh water ever reaches the surface of 
the bottom bed of rock-salt, but as we have before 
said, nearly every portion of the surface of the 
upper rock-salt is eaten away by it. Now when 
this fresh water runs over the rock-salt forming the 
roof of an old mine, it eats it away and thins it. 
It first finds its way to the old shaft, and destroys 
the salt in its immediate neighbourhood ; which 
goes on until the salt supporting the upper clays 
is eaten away, then the shaft commences to col- 
lapse, and falling rapidly into the mine below, 
causes the funnel-shaped holes locally called ‘ rock 
pit holes,’ When the roof of the mine gives way 
also, then the land above not only sinks and forms 
a gigantic funnel, but slips in and forms huge 
cracks and steps. When again a large body of 
perfectly fresh water finds a vent into these old 
abandoned top mines, it proceeds to attack roof 
and sides and pillars, and soon there is a general 
collapse similar to the one we have described. 
When the water is saturated, little damage is done. 
Hence the mines abandoned in the lower rock-salt 
are used as reservoirs for brine, and form the chief 
source of supply to Northwich. But should the 
time come when the water reaching these reser- 
voirs is not saturated, there will then be sub- 
sidences of a more gigantic and fearful character 
than those we have been describing. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 
CHAPTER XXII.—RALPH SWART’S HOME, 
Tue large kitchen, or house-place 
which occupied nearly the whole of the ground 
floor of the Black Miller’s dwelling, had originally 
been divided by a wooden partition into two rooms 
of unequal size. But one half of the partition had 
been roughly hewn away, to serve for firewood it 
might be conjectured by the splintered condition 
of such scraps of planking as still clung to the 
discoloured wall ; while the had been wrenched 


from its hin haps to be utilised in a similar 
way. The aes was dark with smoke and green 
with damp; and the floor consisted partly of brick, 
and partly of boards to whose grimy surface the 
wholesome friction of soap and scrubbing-brush 
was unknown. Two or a tables, a battered 
dresser, a scanty supply of crockery and kitchen 
utensils, a plate-rack, and a few rush-bottomed 
chairs and wooden stools, completed the furniture 
of this uninviting interior. 

On a movable hook above the fire of mingled 
peat and coal swung the iron pot wherein the 
dinner of the master of the house was cooking. 
And in front of the fire, basking in the welcome 
warmth, and fixing hungry eyes upon the iron 
vessel whence proceeded hissing sounds and the 
steam of hot meat, had been, when the Black 
Miller entered, a lean cat, which slunk away like 
a guilty thing, when it recognised its amiable 
proprietor, into a dismal back-kitchen that led 
into a yet more dismal yard. Ona round table, 
undecorated by any cloth, stood two blue willow- 
pattern plates, a deep dish of coarse yellow earthen- 
ware, a jug, a mug, and a black-handled knife and 
fork, and long spoon of tarnished pewter. There 
were also the luxuries, in cracked teacups, of salt 
and mustard, in the way of preparations for the 
Black Miller’s mid-day meal. 

Ralph Swart, as he stood, booted and spurred, 
his broad-brimmed napless hat pulled down over 
his massive brows, and his loaded horse-whip still 
in his ungloved hand, every finger of which, like 
the paws of a bear, was hairy almost to the nail, 
amidst his hideous Lares and Penates, might at 
first sight have been taken for some grim survival 
of the grand old Puritan type. It would have 
been easy to imagine him, in sad-coloured raiment 
and falling bands, busy among the fierce zealots 


employed in chopping down Maypoles, smashing , 


the painted windows of cathedrals, and burning 
witches, But one glance at his keen, cruel eye— 
the eye, as has been already mentioned, of a bird 
of prey, by turns dull and piercing, but never 
softening, as human eyes should do, under the 
influence of human sympathy—would have dis- 
pelled the idea. 

The Black Miller’s first act, on nw his 
cheerless abode, had been to lock and bolt the 
outer door—a door of sound oak, clamped with 
iron on the inside, and provided with more and 
stronger fastenings—bar and bolt and chain—than 
are commonly seen in a farmhouse. His next, 
after a brief survey of the familiar objects around 
him, was to draw near to the smoky fire, and with 
a long trident-shaped iron fork that hung on a 
nail beside a rusty ladle, to test the degree of 
tenderness to which the contents of the steaming 
iron pot had attained in the course of their pre- 
paration. Apparently he was satisfied with the 
result ; for his next act was to unlock a cupboard 
and to take out from it some cheese and the 
remains of a loaf, as well as a stoneware bottle, 
tightly corked. Then he flung, rather than oom, 
the boiled pork and greens within the dish o 
yellow earthenware, laid aside his hat, and draw- 
ing, or rather dragging, one of the rush-bottomed 
chairs nearer to the table, began his meal. f 

There are diners and diners, as there are din- 
ners and dinners, Ralph Swart ate like a wolf, 
wolfishly. There are men who, dining alone, 
which few of us care to do, eat 
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coarsely, and others who in solitude are nice about 
the niceties of table etiquette, and eat as though 
they were stage banqueters feasting in presence 
of a critical audience. But the savage master of 
the Mill of Death seemed to take a perverse 
pleasure in the barbaric simplicity of his rude 
repast. He was hungry after his early hours and 
his long ride, and he seemed never weary of 
devouring pork and cabbage. He was thirsty too. 
The jug held water, and the stone bottle, gin. 
He mixed the two liquids together with a careless 
hand—a little more, a little less—what mattered 
it to the robust constitution and the seasoned head 
of the Black Miller! He drank, and freely; but 
the liquor had no apparent effect on nerves or 
brain. Then, as he replaced the cork in the stone- 
ware bottle, and surveyed the table equipage and 
the scraps of meat in the yellow dish, he laughed 
hoarsely as he said : ‘ Lucullus dines with Lucullus! 
I forget my Juvenal now—Martial too ; but there 
is something Roman, after all, about my simple 

The masters of the world loved pork—not 
in this shape though, I fancy, and they drank 
Falernian, where I drink—gin’ 

At this moment the lean cat, stimulated by 
the clatter of knife and fork, and rendered 
hungrier by the scent of meat, thrust its anxious 
head past the door-jamb of the back-kitchen, and 
mewed appealingly. 

Be off, you brute!’ thundered the Black Miller, 
making a feint of hurling the stoneware bottle 
at the feline suppliant, and again the cat slunk 
off like a guilty a Then Ralph Swart filled 
and lit a pipe which he took from the broad 
wooden kitchen mantel-piece, and for a brief space 
was lost in the curling smoke-wreaths and medi- 
tative joys of the strongest shag tobacco. After 
a time he rose, knocked out the ashes of his pipe, 
and heedfully replaced the pipe itself in its former 
position ; then locking up the stoneware bottle 
and the remains of his meal, he went up-stairs, 
his steel spurs clanking on the bare boards at 
every = 

The Black Miller’s bedroom was by no means 
what such a person’s sleeping-apartment might 
be expected to be. We are all however, incon- 
sistent, perhaps happily so, and Ralph Swart’s 
chamber presented some evidences of civilisation 
that seemed strangely out of place in that gaunt 
ill-omened house. The floor was carpeted. The 
brass bedstead and bedding were clean and trim. 
The furniture was old but good, of walnut chiefly ; 
there were shelves on which stood some thirty 
volumes, old as to their shabby bindings, and 
dusty as to their — leaves, but neatly 
ranged in rows; the brushes and razors on the 
massy dressing-table of black oak were plain 
enough, but in good condition. On the chimney- 
piece stood, between two tall pewter candlesticks, 
an alarum clock, loud enough to have broken the 
rest of the Seven Sleepers. 

One other object hung on brass hooks above 
the chimney-piece. It was a gun. Now, that a 
farmer or miller should have a gun in his house 
is the merest matter of course; but it is seldom 
that the firearm in question is so handsome a 
weapon as that one, with its barrels of damascened 
steel and stock of well-carved and highly polished 
wood, suspended above the Black Miller’s fire- 
less grate. There was a silver plate let into the 
stock, which once perhaps had borne the inscrip- 


tion ofa name. But if so, the file had effectually 
obliterated the letters of the name. Ralph Swart 
took down the gun—it was a breechloader—and 
examined the cartridges—for the piece was loaded 
—with the nicest care. Then he replaced them in 
their chambers, reclosed the mechanism, and hung 
up the gun again upon its brass hooks. ‘ This 
was a novelty, then!’ muttered the Black Miller. 
‘ How little the old fool knew’—— He said no 
more, but turning away, opened a bureau or 
escritoire in dark wood, with a key of curious 
and delicate make, which he took from an inner 
pocket. 

The sight which met the eyes of the Black 
Miller was that of several bundles of papers 
tied with red tape, as in a lawyer’s office; and 
certain ledgers and day-books methodically piled, 
from which Ralph Swart, after a careful study of 
the lettering on their marbled backs, selected one, 
undid the brass clasps, and opened the volume, 
Now there is no reason of course why a rustic 
miller, like any other trader in town or country, 
should not be punctilious as to his accounts and 
accurate as to his memoranda. But very few men 
of the mill, whether that mill turn out flour or 
yarn or long-cloth or carpetings, would trouble 
themselves to keep such books as those of the 
Black Miller, carefully indexed, tabulated, and 
compiled with a patient ingenuity that would 
have been creditable to a prefect of police. Turn- 
ing over the leaves, Ralph Swart read attentively 
numerous paragraphs written in a clerkly hand, 
and giving marginal references to documents regu- 
larly registered. Then, with something between a 
laugh and a groan, he reclosed the volume, and 
locked it up once more in the bureau, 

‘Posted up!’ said the Black Miller sneeringly— 
‘posted up to the last available moment. No 
general should neglect the Intelligence Depart- 
ment.’ He said no more; but pushing the piece 
of furniture aside—no easy task even for him, on 
account of its bulk and weight—satisfied himself 
that a blackened cobweb, which chance or design 
had placed across a scarcely perceptible keyhole 
belonging to some closet or cupboard in the wall, 
remained in precisely its former position, But at 
that instant the smothered sound of a loud and 
continuous knocking re-echoed from below. 

‘Ah! At last then!’ muttered Ralph Swart, a 
sickly pallor coming over his dark face. ‘ At last!’ 
Then he pushed back the heavy bureau as if it 
had been but a featherweight, and with despair 
written in his countenance, walked slowly, but 
with no faltering tread, step “4 step down the 
narrow and creaking stairs. The knocking had 
been manifestly at the front-door. The Black 
Miller went scowling down, resolute, but with 
the stubborn resolution of one who for years has 
expected the worst, and now fears that the worst 
has come, 

(Zo be continued.) 


CORNISH CUSTOMS IN MAY. 


Very few tourists are likely to see the Helston 
‘furry-dance,’ one of the old May-time customs 
which have mostly died out elsewhere, but which 
are not quite dead in Cornwall. What the fells 
are like in May—when the mealy primrose, the 
globe-flower, the grass of Parnassus, and other 
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flowers never seen at other times clothe the waste 
places, and when the freshness of the we 
trees is like a dream—can only be dimly guesse 
at by those who never think of travelling till 
excursion-time, 

Cornwall is certainly at its best in May. In 
autumn the light granite-sand soil is apt to be 
parched ; and there is but little heather in the 
mining parts, so industriously is the surface-soil 
‘skimmed’ for fuel. The furze mostly blooms 
twice a year; but its autumn blossoms are few 
indeed compared with the abundant glory with 
which it clothes all wild places in spring-time. 
Then again, the hedges in autumn are dry and 
brown ; while in spring a Cornish hedge—a stone 
wall generally with a good core of earth—is not 
only a botanical study, but is something for a 
painter to pore over. In some of those hedges you 
may count a score of different kinds of wild-flowers. 
Sometimes for miles they are covered not only 
on the sides but along the tops with primroses 
set so thickly that the leaves are scarcely seen, 
Sometimes they are ablaze with foxgloves and red 
campion. The flowers are not of rare kinds, You 
look in vain for any orchis except the commonest, 
or for the large vetch and purple-flag which now 
and then light up the gloom of a deep Devon- 
shire lane, But what with patches of lichen, 
and three or four varieties of hawkweeds, and 
ferns small and big, and flesh-coloured stone-crop, 
and wild-thyme so abundant as to colour the 
whole face of the stone for many yards, a Cornish 
hedge in late spring is something not to be seen 
elsewhere. And all this, combined with a sense 
of freshness unattainable at any other season, 
you lose if you put off your Cornish trip till 
the usual time. You don’t even have the compen- 
sation of better weather ; for mostly—though last 
year was an exception—May in Cornwall is often 
drier than July. After the long wet of winter 
there comes a month or more of steady sunshine, 
when you may be sure of smiling seas and warm 
sea-side nooks day after day. And if you miss the 
great catches of pilchard, you come in for mackerel 
whiffing, work in which you may take a personal 
share instead of only looking on. 

Of course the cliffs are the same in autumn, 
and the stone circles and cromlechs, of which West 
Cornwall above all has so many. Kynance Cove 
is — beautiful—a haunt of fairies, if you can 
see it by moonlight when the tide is out. The 
Lizard cliffs too, are grand ; and almost every one 
who ‘does’ the Land’s End tries to get a couple 
of days for the Lizard, so as to be able to contrast 
the granite of the former with the darker clay-slate 
and serpentine of the latter. Of Kynance Cove it 
may still be said, in the quaint words of Charles 
Littleton, Dean of Exeter, afterwards Bishop of 
Carlisle, friend of Dr Borlase the Cornish anti- 

uary: ‘It is one of the finest pieces of Scenery 
that sportive Nature ever — On one hand 
you have the boldest ky shore glistening 
with spars and mundicks, and enamelled with a 
thousand different hues. Under these Rocks the 
Sea has formed Cavities large enough to admit of 
twenty People commodiously in each Cave, from 
which you see a little arm of the Sea which at low 
Water comes within less than twenty Yards of you, 
dashing its waves against a vast Rock that stands 
entirely detached from any other. .. . The excessive 
shining Whiteness of the Sand, and several small 


Basons full of Limpid Sea Water which the Tide 
leaves behind when the Sea is out, the various 
Windings and Turnings which the different Groups 
of Rocks oblige you to make in traversing this 
splendid Court of. Neptune, ought all to be taken 
into the Description ; and there are a Thousand 
Beautys still to be described which a dull narra- 
tion will give you no Idea of.’ And therefore we 
shall not add a word to the Dean’s narative, so 
quaintly emphasised with unaccountable capitals, 
but simply advise all who go into West Cornwall 
to see Kynance at anyrate, both at high and low 
water. 

Helston too, on the way to the Lizard, is a quaint 
old town; just the place for an old custom like 
the ‘furry-dance’ to be kept up in. The Cornish 
‘guise-dancers ’ are not (as some guide-books say) 
‘something distinctively Celtic ;’ they are just 
the old morris-dancers who have disappeared else- 
where ; and the ‘furry-day’ is not, as some fond 
local antiquaries would persuade themselves, a 
Druidical observance, or a ceremony bequeathed by 
the Romans to a district with which, by the way, 
they had less to do than with most other parts of the 
island, but simply the old English ‘ Maying’ kept 
up in this remote corner of the land. Polwhele 
speaks of a Penryn ‘ furry-day’ on the 3d May ; 
and the Padstow ‘furry’ on May-day, with its 
hobby-horse and its song about the French inva- 
sion, is still kept up after a fashion. But the 8th 
of May at Helston is still the ‘furry-day’ par 
excellence. There the celebration is not left to 
children nor to ‘lewd fellows of the baser sort ;’ 
but high and low, rich and poor, join together 
just as they are supposed to have done in ‘merrie 

ngland in the olden time.’ Helston, in fact, is a 
bit of old England preserved by the accident of its 
pam. lying as it does off the main roads and 

aving no trade by land or sea. ‘Inhabited too,’ 
says Davies Gilbert, ‘by ancient, respectable, and 
wealthy families, it has ever been celebrated for 
the superior quality of its social manners, and at 
the same time for an easy and familiar intercourse 
between all the people in their various stations. ... 
While, therefore, in other towns practices similar 
to the Roman Saturnalia descended to the vulgar 
and the vicious, in Helston an ancient observance 
of this kind, refining with the refinement of the 
age, still continues in <— 

At daybreak then on the 8th of May, the 
young lads and lasses meet and dance over 
the country round, making a ‘foray’ into farm- 
houses and cottages, and seizing with show of 
violence the food and drink that are always set 
ready for them. On their way back they load 
themselves with green boughs and blossoms so 
industriously that an ungathered flower is a 
rarity in the neighbourhood. Meanwhile, the 
townsfolk have been ringing the church bells, 
calling for the customary holiday at the grammar- 
school (Charles Kingsley must have seen it all, 
for he was at school there), and making the day a 
general holiday by the effectual method of horsing 
on a pole and carrying down to the river, to com- 
mute his ducking for a fine, any one who persists 
in working. The general a begins at one 
o'clock. A fiddler plays the old ‘furry tune,’ 
which Davies Gilbert calls ‘a remnant of British 
music, found in Ireland too, and according to report 
in Scotland.’ The song, which is sung at intervals, 
and which, like the Padstow song, contains a refer- 
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ence to the French, is toa very doleful air. Its 
chorus is : 
And we were up as soon as any day 0! 
And for to fetch the summer home, 


The summer and the May 0! 
For summer is acome, and winter is agone 0 !' 


First the dancers move on in a double row, 
and then wheel round in couples, dancing not 
up and down the street, but in at the front 
and out at the back door of one house; then 
in at the back and out at the front of the 
next ; and so on, in a serpentine fashion, all 
of every degree with flowers in their dresses, 
The effect, as they move through the gardens 
of which Helston is full, is very pretty. In 
the evening there is a public ball, to which, 
not many years ago, the beaux and belles used to 
walk through the streets in full ball-dress, But 
though the walking part of the ceremony has died 
out, the rest of the ‘furry’ flourishes, and is likely 
to flourish for many a year to come. 

As to the oe of ‘furry, we learn from 
Hone that the word has nothing to do with Flora, 
though the local newspapers call it ‘Flora-day.’ 


' Of course the observances are much like some 
| of those won J to the Floralia, but so must 
all spring festiva’ 


have a certain resemblance. 
Polwhele gives feria, and does not condescend to 
notice any other interpretation ; and no doubt our 
word fair is most —, altered from feria and 
not from forwm. But whatever the derivation of 
the word, the custom tells its own origin; it 
is the feast of spring-time ; and at Helston it is 
kept up on the 8th instead of the Ist of May 
because the 8th is the feast of the apparition of 
St Michael the archangel, who is patron of the 
town, and whose contest with the Fiend appears 
in the town arms. 

The distinctive feature of the ‘furry’ is the 

nial mixture of ranks which it brings with it. 

is is not, like the May-day festivities of last 
year so gracefully got up at vis Hy Countess 
Ellesmere, somet ing to ‘order,’ but belongs to the 
custom itself, and like it, dates from time imme- 
morial. This is why we hope that the ‘furry’ 
will long last in its present form, and will not, as 
Davies Gilbert fi degenerate into a mere ball. 
We have too few of such things left in our islands 
nowadays. 

We would advise all to ‘see the Lizard country 
whenever they go to the Land’s End. Its cliffs are 
not so a as those of the more western 
promontory ; there is something in the look of the 
— which makes you at once understand the 

egends about giants’ castles; very often it assumes 
such ‘quasi-architectural forms, that it is hard at 
first glance not to suspect that man has had a hand 
in the arrangement. But Kynance is better in its 
way than anything at the Land’s End; and the 
lonely little church of Gunwalloe, nestling under 
the landward side of a bare promontory, is quite 
worth a visit; so too is Looe Pool, close to Hel. 
ston, separated from the sea by a bar which has 
to be cut aware every year, on which occasion 
another old-world custom goes on of handing silver 
pennies in a new leathern purse to the lord of the 
manor. Altogether, Helston is a good centre for 

ing over a very interesting district, full of 
evidences of the close connection between Breton 


and Oornu-Briton. Landewednec, for instance, | that 


one of the many Lizard churches, is the name- 
sake of the most famous abbey in Brittany. Don’t, 
therefore, leave West Wales without stopping at 
Helston and taking a round of the Lizard country ; 
and if you can time your visit early in May, you’ll 
find the “furry-dance” gives additional zest to 
what cannot at any time fail to be a very pleasant 
1 ol With which moral, courteous reader, we 
id you farewell, 


HUMAN CURIOSITIES 


Ir is a well-known fact that in certain instances 
Nature is unusually lavish in her physical endow- 
ments, while in other instances she stints her 
favours. In the former case she develops giants ; 
in the latter, dwarfs. Of such burlesques we 
would a few words. Of giants we may 
fitly begin with the ‘ Largest of English Subjects,’ 
who until his death in May of last year latterl 
exhibited his huge proportions to tian Hall 
audiences in London, This latest of Daniel 
Lamberts, Mr William Campbell, was a native of 
Glasgow, and was the second son of a family of 
seven children, who with the exception of himself, 
shewed nothing remarkable in their growth, He 
came of a fine race p ty male side, his grand- 
father having been about seven feet high. His 
own stature lacked eight inches of that height ; 
but his weight was over fifty-two stone; and he 
measured ninety-six inches round the shoulders, 
eighty-five inches round the waist, and thirty-five 
inches round the calf. At the age of nine months 
he is said to have weighed four stone; at fourteen, 
twenty-three stone; and at eighteen, thirty-two 
stone; and so he progressed proportionally up 
to the date of his death, which occurred when he 
was twenty-two years of His coffin was seven 
feet long, three feet six inches wide, and two feet 
ten inches in depth. The window and brickwork 
to the level of the floor had to be taken out, and 
the coffin lowered by a block-and-tackle to a 
trolly from the third-floor story. The coffin, 
lined with lead, weighed with the body in it 
one ton. Some ten thousand persons attended 
the funeral. 

This burly Scotchman was however, completely 
thrown in the shade by the Chinese giant known 
as Yano-Shan, who although not yet twenty 
years of age, already overtops his predecessor 
Chang, and is said to be still growing. Another 
wonderful point about him being that his head 
does not increase in size. His history has a con- 
siderable smack of the marvellous, and reads like 
a page from the Arabian Nights. He relates that 
when he was about eighteen he was no taller than 
other youths of the same age; but one day when 
fishing, he caught a strange-looking smooth-skinned 
fish, which he cooked and ate, but shortly after- 
wards fell seriously ill, It was after this malady— 
of which the fish was supposed to be the primary 
cause—that Yano took to shooting upwards, his 
inches increasing the more rapidly in proportion 
as he ined his health, He was three inches 
over eight feet when last measured; and when 
asked how he accounted for his head not having 
grown in proportion to the rest of his bulk, the 
giant’s y answer was; ‘I only ate the body of 
the fish ; a dog snapped up the head which I threw 
away, and his head grew to such an enormous size 
they were obliged to shoot him,’ 
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reports of other igies of a like nature. 
i iant has been exhibited in Calcutta, 
round whom flocked crowds of his countrymen to 
do him honour. In the west, Florida claims the 
distinction of possessing the tallest family in the 
country, all the members of which cut out the 
above-named eastern in stature. The father is 
represented to be seven feet four inches, and the 
mother six feet eight inches. Of their children, 
two sons are said to be above seven feet; while 
their daughters have attained the extraordinary 
height of seven feet nine inches. Our old friend 
Chang, even with his seven feet eight inches, will 
surely hide his diminished head among*so many 
rivals now turning up on all sides, He too 
comes of a giant race, his parents and four 
brothers rivalling him in height, while his sister 
is said to be some inches taller than himself. 
Many. who saw him will doubtless recollect his 
good-humoured appearance, and the readiness with 
which he traced on the back of his photographs 
the seeming quotation from a tea-chest which we 
treasure as his autograph. 

Worthy to bring up the rear of these giants of 
our own day is Captain Bates, formerly of the 
Confederate Army, his height being seven feet 
eight inches. He hails from Kentucky, a place 
famous for tall men, and has brothers upwards 
of seven feet in stature. The Captain’s wife was 
formerly Miss Swan, a lady of colossal proportions, 
whom a few years since we saw exhibited at the 
same time—an unmistakable rara avis. It is 
worthy of remark that the respective heights of 
Chang and the just-mentioned gallant captain 
tally exactly with the dimensions recorded of the 
Trish giant Magrath at his decease. When but 
sixteen, Magrath attained a stature of six feet ; and 
is said to have died of what in his case was called 
old age, only three years later. His skeleton we 
believe is preserved in the Museum of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

The Emerald Isle has long been famous for 
producing giants. The most celebrated of these 
was the well-known O’Brien, whom we first hear 
of as a great raw youth crying in a public-house 
because unable to pay the bill, having been left 
penniless through a quarrel with his exhibitor, A 
gentleman taking compassion on him, paid his 
debt, and advised the young giant to set up on his 
own account. Acting on this recommendation, 
O’Brien started a public-house in Bristol, long 
known by the sign of the Giant's Castle. A me- 
morial tablet in Trenchard Street Roman Catholic 
Chapel records his stature as having been eight 
feet three inches. He was very anxious that his 
remains should not fall into the hands of the 
anatomists, and gave directions for securing his 

ve against desecration from body-snatchers. It 

as however, been disputed whether the giant’s 
bones still rest in his grave, or form one of the 
curiosities of the Hunterian Museum, though we 
believe that they still lie undisturbed in a deep- 
sunk grave. Poor O’Brien had to take his con- 
stitutionals under cover of darkness, to avoid 
being mobbed by the curious, and like most big 
fellows proved himself a simple and inoffensive 
man; though once he inadvertently terrified a 
watchman almost to death by lighting his pipe 
at a street lamp, the sudden appearance of which 
strange apparition threw the watchman into a fit. 


His colossal proportions once saved the giant 
from being robbed, the highwayman who stopped 
his carriage riding away in terror at the sight of 
O’Brien’s huge face thrust through the window 
to see what was the matter. 

Of nearly the same proportions was Charles 
Byrne, who died in Cockspur Street, Charing 
Cross, at the age of twenty-two, his death being 
accelerated by intemperate habits, said to be 
caused by sorrow at the loss of all his property. 
Like O’Brien, he had a great horror of dean. 
tion, and is said in his last moments to have 
requested that his remains might be thrown into 
the sea, so as to be out of reach of the chirur- 
gical fraternity. But caricatures of humanity such 
as these must not expect the treatment of ordinary 
individuals either in life or death. How his last 
wishes were attended to may be learned by visitors 
to a certain London museum where the skeleton 
of Byrne occupies a place of honour. There is an 
account of another Trish giant, Edward Malone, 
who is asserted on good authority to have been 
seven feet seven inches in his stockings when he 
was only nineteen years of age. 

England may boast of having produced the 
well-known Lancashire prodigy called the ‘Child 
of Hale,’ noted for his great stature and remark- 
able strength. Then there was Thomas Hall, 
known as the giant of Willingham, who was more 
than three feet nine inches high when not quite 
three years old, his growth progressing afte 
at the rate of an inch per month. Before he 
was three years old the calf of his leg we 
are told was above ten inches round; and his 
weight two years later was upwards of six stone. 
His strength was in proportion to his size, 
When less than four years old he is said to have 
thrown a hammer weighing seventeen pounds 
a considerable distance ; and when some months 
ee ap could place a large Cheshire cheese on his 

ead, He appears to have been equally precocious 
in his tastes, for at the same age it seems he could 
lift two gallons of ale to his mouth and drink 
freely. At an early age his voice was like a man’s, 
and when only five years old he had all the bear- 
ing of an adult person. In appearance he was 
serious and sedate, and though not violent or cruel, 
had little love or fear in his disposition. He died 
of consumption, and shortly before his decease 
developed a thick pair of whiskers and a beard. 
Then there was the Cornish giant Chillcott, who 
measured round the chest six feet nine inches, and 
weighed four hundred and sixty pounds. When 
it is stated that one of his stockings held six 
gallons of wheat, we are sure of the reader's 
sympathy with the woman who may have had 
to knit or darn a pair of such dimensions. 

As regards dwarfs, many curiosities have been 
noted, Old writers were fond of relating in- 
stances of court dwarfs, when taken into the 
king’s council, cutting out all the royal advisers 
by their shrewd observations and ingenious sug- 

ions, As an example of their combativeness, 
we recollect hearing how some dwarfs in a 
showman’s caravan asserted their mental superi- 
ority over the good-natured simple giants in 
such a manner that the poor bullied monsters 
actually stood in awe of their fiery little travelling 
companions. ‘I have seen some men of very 
8 stature, says an old writer. ‘Of this 
number was John de Estrix of Mechlen, who was 
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thirty-five years of age, had a long beard, and was 
no more than three feet high. e could not go 
up-stairs or climb upon a form, but had to 
assisted by a servant. He was skilled in three 
tongues, and proved himself ingenious and in- 
dustrious.’ Almost as interesting a manikin was 
Jeffery Hudson, who at a feast given by the Duke 
of Buckingham, started up in complete armour 
from a cold pie on its being cut open. How also, 
at a court masque, Evans, the king’s = 

rter, pulled out of one pocket a long loaf, and 
ittle Jeffery, instead of a piece of cheese, out of 
the other, is well known, and will recall somewhat 
similar incidents mentioned by Ainsworth in one 
of his historical novels, It was this pigmy’s 
capture by a Flemish pirate that was celebrated 
in a poem by Sir William Davenant. Gibson, a 
page to Charles I, was another curious specimen 
of diminutive humanity. That must have been an 
interesting wedding for the spectators, when at 
the dwarf-marriage the king gave away Anne 
Shepherd, a bride as small as Gibson himself. 
The five of their nine children who arrived at 
maturity were of the usual stature. 

A celebrated | was once brought 
about by Peter the Great. the courtiers were 
ordered to be present at the marriage of a 
Lilliputian man and woman, which was conducted 
with great ceremony, the most curious feature 
being the enforced attendance of some seventy 
dwarfs attired in the extreme of fashion, who all 
meeting reluctantly, apprehensive of ridicule, ended 
in enjoying themselves heartily with the diver- 
sions prepared for them. Most of us have heard 
of the Aztec children, a boy and girl who were not 
three feet high ; but a more uncouth mortal was 
the Welshman Hopkins, who never weighed more 
than seventeen pounds, and died of ual decay 
and old age after living only seventeen years, 

Human phenomena of our own day, such as 
Tom Thumb and his little wife, Commodore Nutt 
and Minnie Warren, sometimes all exhibited to- 

er, will suggest themselves to the reader as 
urther illustrations of our subject. As curious 
a specimen of miniature humanity must be the 
mite of four years old described, in 1878, as living 
in Norwich, New York. This child, it appears, 
had not grown since he was twelve months old, 
and in size he was compared to a good-sized cat. 
Tom Thumb’s arm-chair would be far too large 
for this little man, and he would be quite lost in 
the General’s carriage. Even when wearing two 
pair of socks, the smallest sized baby’s shoes were 
too large for him. He was said to be twenty-three 
inches in his shoes, twelve pounds in weight, and 
withal very lively and active. 

But there are other curious freaks of nature, 
serving perhaps more completely as illustrations 
of her burlesques than those already referred to. 
Such, without being included in the category 
either of giants or dwarfs, present some mon- 
strous peculiarities, marked by deformity, super- 
fluity, or incompleteness of corporeal members, 
An old manuscript in the collection of Sir Hans 
Sloane records a number of curious monstrosities, 
These were compiled by a Frenchman who, judg- 
ing ~ 4 his notes and illustrations therein, has 
carried out what was evidently his hobby with 
great gusto. This catalogue of curiosities contains, 
as — be expected, pig-faced ladies, dwarfs, two- 
headed children, hairy specimens of humanity, and 


so forth, most of which are supposed to have come 
under the observation of the Frenchman himself. 

But there are other more ‘ mounstrous’ cases, as 
he calls them, recorded by him. For example: 
The well-known Siamese Twins; a Spotted 
Negro, who was exhibited in London; Two 
Brothers Born Conjoined (a kind of Siamese 
Twins) ; children minus arms and legs; a Second 
Samson ; a Frog-faced Child ; Wild Men ; a Tartar 
Giant; and many other burlesques of Dame 
Nature. The well-known case of Matthew 
Buckinger bears out the emg of many of 
the aforesaid examples being really genuine. 
Nature was indeed in a parsimonious mood when 
she introduced r Buckinger into the world. 
Though described as little more than the trunk 
of a man, he was in some measure compensated 
for physical defects by more than common endow- 
ments, which enabled him to master many accom- 
plishments, including even that of drawing. As 
singular a case was that of the man Kingston of 
Somersetshire, who was born without arms or 
shoulders, yet possessed all the strength and 
dexterity of the ablest ordinary men. He followed 
all the usual occupations of a farmer, fed his 
cattle, cut his hay, and caught and saddled his 
horse. We are further told he could lift ten 
pecks of beans, and throw a sledge-hammer a 
greater distance than any other man ; that he had 
fought a stout battle and come off victorious ; and 
yet his feet, toes, and teeth were his only helps 
in these various operations ; which speaks much 
for his ingenuity in adapting such inadequate 
means to such ends. Many will have seen, like 
the writer, instances of men born without hands 
obtaining a living by playing on the violin. The 
feet in these cases acquire all the dexterity of 
more fortunate people’s hands; but it is an odd 
sight to see such performers calmly taking a 
handkerchief from the breast-pocket with the toes 
of one foot and passing it over the face with 
apparent ease. Which of us likewise has not seen 
some unfortunate creature born with stumps in- 
stead of arms earning his reg | by spinning tops 
in the street or otherwise exhibiting surprising 
dexterity ? 

But a curiosity at present existing in Mexico 
eclipses all the preceding ones. From The 
Mazatlan Occidental we learn that the mother 
of this living curiosity is named Antonia Garcia, 
and that she resides in Resario, state of Sinaloa, 
This boy, her sixth son, the others all reach- 
ing a natural state, was born about two years ago 
at Copala; and as soon as the phenomenon was 
known to exist, the parents having good grounds 
to believe that it would be stolen, moved to 
Resario. The child, according to the story of its 
progenitors, was born without any other defect. 
than having an indentation on its skull in the 
shape of a cross, But in a little while the head 
commenced to grow enormously, and at the end of 
one year was from twelve to fourteen inches in 
diameter. The indentation in another sense may 
be said to resemble a hand-grenade in the form of 
a cross commencing at the forehead and running 
back to the nape of the neck. The other part of 
the cross extends from ear to ear. The indenta- 
tions are from two to three inches in width, and 
slightly covered with hair. In the night-time, by 
putting a light across the head, the brains and 
other material may plainly be seen. The eyelids 
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SWANSDOWN VILLA. 


of this creature, instead of being above the eye, are 
below, and almost encircling it, growing upward. 
The forehead has almost disappeared, on account 
of the deformity of the head. The whole body is 
extremely rickety, and the skin appears to stick to 
the dry bones, The monstrosity weighed last 
year a little over ten pounds, was healthy, pro- 
mising to live many years, and beloved by its 
parents. It is said that a doctor offered to make 
a scientific study of the phenomenon; and that 
the result—which has not reached us—of his 
investigations was promised to the public. 


SWANSDOWN VILLA, 


WE are not rich, but we are better off than people 
think us, which is my idea of comfort. Live ina 
somewhat quieter style than your income might 
fairly allow, and you have a margin. Ostentation 
is a very nice thing for people who like it, but 
it necessitates pulling at your expenditure to 
make ends meet; and then if the income tax is 
doubled or another child comes, you are worried 
and perplexed. We have two children and an 
aunt, and desire no increase to our family. On the 
aunt-side we are pretty safe ; on the child-side we 
hope for the best, but there is no knowing. The 
rising generation is very perverse, and crops up 
occasionally in the most unexpected way. 

Aunt Sarah has lived with us ever since the 
second year of our marriage, when she had the 
misfortune to lose her Fido; and being of an affec- 
tionate disposition, bound to love something, she 
fixed on our baby as a fit object for attachment. 
She has her two rooms and her own maid, and 
can be as independent as she pleases. Of course 
the fact makes no difference in our feelings 
towards her or in our desire for her comfort, but 
I may mention incidentally that her money is 
entirely at her own disposal, and that she has a 
ey deal of it. She is only my aunt by marriage ; 

ut I am quite as fond of her as I could be of a 
blood-relation, perhaps more so; for since it is 
notorious that a man loves his wife better than 
himself (or ought to), it seems to follow by 
analogy that he must also prefer her family to 
his own, especially any member of it to whom 
he feels grateful for what. she will very probably 
do for him, or for his children, some day. 

Aunt Sarah liked our home. It was close to 
London; yet a park where fresh almost country 
air could be breathed was within a short walk. 
Water too was visible from the drawing-room 
windows ; and as the happiest portion of her life 
had been spent on the banks of the Severn, she 
was partial to water and liked to watch the vessels 
passing to and fro. It is true that our substitute 
or a river was but the Canal in Regent’s Park, 
but still it pleased her; and probably we should 
never have left the suburb of Art if we had not 
been pretty nearly blown out of it by the famous 
gunpowder explosion which created such a panic 
early one morning a few years ago. When the 
powder-barge blew up, it shattered our windows 
and Aunt Sarah’s nerves, 

When my wife had assured herself that the 
children were safe, she went to Aunt Sarah’s 
room, and presently her voice rose in wild alarm: 
‘Charles, Charles! Aunt Sarah’s gone!’ I was 
much shocked, thinking she alluded to a fatal 
effect. ‘And you must go after her directly.’ 


This was even a harder blow, for I fancied my 
spouse had been frightened out of her wits. ‘Go 
after her!’ I exclaimed. 

‘Yes ; the hall-door is open; she must have run 
out into the road. Oh, do follow her at once!’ 

I obeyed without delay, though -- costume 
was grotesque and insufficient ; and taking fortu- 
nately the right turning, came presently upon the 
poor old lady, who was standing bewildered at a 
street corner, with a bed-candle in her hand. I 
knew her by instinct, or I should never have 
recognised her in her night-attire, which consisted 
of a variety of wraps and the most portentous 
night-cap that imagination can conjure up. It 
was some minutes before I could coax her Pack 
and when at length she took my arm and allowed 
me to lead her away, the spectacle we presented 
must have been curious. 

The effect of this event upon Aunt Sarah’s 
nerves was so serious that she could not bear 
to remain in the same neighbourhood. It was 
in vain that I related to her the precaution of 
that legendary mathematician who, happening to 
be on board a frigate during a naval action, 
thrust his head into the first shot-hole, and 
remained in that position, like a nautical ostrich, 
till the firing was over; having made a rapid 
calculation of the enormous odds against two balls 
striking the hull in precisely the same spot. She 
only replied that he was a very wicked man to 
tempt Providence, and for her part she would stay 
with the Weadles at Tunbridge Wells until we 
could get settled in a less explosive neighbourhood. 

Now Mrs Weadle was another niece, an inno- 
cent woman enough by nature, but married to a 
designing husband, who moulded her plastic char- 
acter as he willed. They had often invited Aunt 
Sarah to stay with them, and professed a strong 
attachment to her ; but it is my sad suspicion that 
they were actuated by mercenary motives alone. 
It was much to be feared that they might ingra- 
tiate themselves unduly in the course of a very 
long visit, and their son might be foisted into 
that place held by our little Sarah in the will and 
affections of her elderly relative. It was true that 
Aunt Sarah preferred girls to boys ; that the onl 
child the Weadles had was masculine, while bo 
of ours were feminine ; and that she had taken a 
particular fancy to the little girl, who was named 
after her, But history, biography, and experience 
combine to teach us that ladies are occasionally 
fickle ; Aunt Sarah might be converted to boys 
in general, and the Weadle youth in particular, 

“Tt will not do to leave dear aunty long with 
the Weadles, said my wife. ‘I fear that they 
will not make her comfortable.’ 

She would have expressed her meaning more 
clearly if she had left out the not, but I under- 
stood her, and acquiesced. ‘We will look out for 
a house in a neighbourhood she will like, at once,’ 


I replied. 

‘bet it be on the banks of the Thames; she 
likes water, and there is none at Tunbridge 
Wells’ continued my better-half innocently. 
‘I will write an account of our prospects of 
succeeding in finding a place to suit her, every 
other day.’ 

We had gone to Hastings directly after the 
explosion, which took place late in the autumn, 
and had spent the winter there. It was in March 
that Aunt Sarah went to stay with the Weadles, 
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and that the above conversation was held. It is 
my firm opinion, derived from experiences in 
house-hunting at that time, that if a gold medal 
were offered for the most ingenious perversion of 
facts, a house-agent would win it. A desirable 
mansion or a picturesque villa described by one 
of these gentry, resembles the real article about as 
much as a theatrical castle seen from the pit does 
the same erection viewed from the wings. As for 
suppression of truth, that I suppose is to be 
expected, since the law which exonerates a man 
from criminating himself may be inferred to 
extend to his property, and therefore to the pro- 

rty of other people intrusted to his disposal. 

ut the general result of all this positive and 
negative deception is to give the house-hunter an 
immense amount of trouble and anxiety, and to 
eure him of any blind confidence in his fellow- 
men for ever. For three consecutive weeks my 
wife and I saw over twenty houses per week, so 
we ought to know. It is true that the great 
majority of these tenements, which promised well 
upon paper, were so obviously unsuitable to us 
thata glance sufficed to shew they would not do. 
When the spacious apartments proved to be seven 
feet high, or the eight good ed resolved 
themselves into five, with three cupboards, we did 
not waste much time, beyond that taken up by 
the journey to and fro, But the disadvantages of 

er houses were not so immediately obvious. It 

was only during spring-tides that the cellars and 
kitchens of Fluvial Lodge were under water. The 
faint smell which floated about Upas Villa could 
not be detected when windows and doors were 
open ; and inquiries in the neighbourhood alone 
brought out the remarkable susceptibility of a 
long succession of tenants to fevers of a typhoid 
character. It was only when the wind lay in a 
southerly or easterly direction that the near 
neighbourhood of The Golden Guano Company’s 
Works to The Lilacs became obvious ; and we 
should have committed ourselves irrecoverably to 
five years of that unique residence if a breeze had 
not sprung up in the quarter named, on the occa- 
sion of our third visit. We were likewise very 
nearly fixing ourselves in The Hermitage, so little 
perceptible was the throb of the water-works’ 
engine hard by while you were moving about, 
talking, and interested in other matters. Yet 
from what we learned afterwards we might just as 
well have taken up our abode on board a screw- 
steamer. Port-wine could not deposit its bees- 
wing or ceilings retain their plaster, so earnest 
and unceasing was the vibration. At last, when 
we were well nigh in despair, the very place we 
wanted turned up. My wife and I—we generally 
hunted in couples—were walking disconsolately, 
not to say sulkily along a quiet road, on our way 
back to the railway station after an unsatisfactory 
inspection of an incipient ruin which might have 
been rendered habitable by the outlay of a couple 
of thousand pounds or so, when we came to a high 
dirty white wall with a door in it, and on the 
door there was nailed a notice-board: ‘To Let. 
Inquire within.’ 

‘Why, here is a house in Eyotham which we 
not seen ! my wife. book; 

‘It was not down in any agent’s said I. 
“I wonder what it is like ?’ 

‘A jail or a convent, to judge from this side of 
it, which is all wall.’ 


‘Never mind ; let us look at it.’ 

So we stopped and pulled at a bell-handle at 
intervals, until a deaf charwoman let us in to very 
pleasant-looking premises. All the gloom was con- 
fined to the side facing the road; once through the 
door, all was bright and cheerful enough, especially 
when the shutters were opened. The rooms were 
of good size and height, the kitchen dry, the roof 
and floors apparently sound, the cupboards deep 
and plentiful, the fixtures convenient, A pretty 
lawn, shaded by handsome trees, sloped down to 
the banks of the Thames, where there was a pic- 
turesque boat-house. The kitchen garden was 
ample, with good store of fruit-trees in it ; the 
stabling sufficient for our modest wants. We 
certainly saw all this under favourable auspices. 
It was the first really balmy day of early spring ; 
the sun was shining, the birds were singing, the 
river sparkling, and the buds on the trees seemed 
to be growing greener every minute, We really 
thought that we had at length hit upon the very 
thing. Not that we were over-sanguine as we 
rode back to town; we had been too often dis- 
appointed not to fear some hitch or some fatal 
drawback. 

The more we saw of Swansdown Villa however, 
the better we liked it. The only reason for its 
being empty was the exorbitant rent demanded by 
the proprietor ; but since that would be divided 
between Aunt Sarah and myself, it was not so 
serious an obstacle in our case. As for that 
estimable relative, when she saw the place she 
was charmed ; and to cut a long story short, we 
happily rescued her out of the designing hands 
of the Weadles, and established her comfortably 
in her new home. Not too soon; for Weadle 
had gained a certain ascendency over her, and a 
correspondence has been kept up with that branch 
of the family ever since. 

For a time we were in constant expectation of 
some unthought-of defect coming to light in our 
new home ; but weeks passed on without smells 
cropping up, or kitchen boilers bursting, or any 
other domestic calamities occurring, and we 
gradually grew easy. We boated, we fished, we 
made pleasant acquaintances amongst our neigh- 
bours, we picnicked, we practised lawn tennis, and 
thoroughly enjoyed the summer, which extended 
itself into October ; Aunt Sarah being as happy as 
any one in a quiet sort of way, and recovering in a 
great measure from the shock she had received ; 
for though I have spoken of that explosion in a 
somewhat light tone, the poor old lady’s nerves 
were seriously jarred by it. 

The pleasant weather died off very suddenly 
at last. A fog, a frost, and three days’ perpetual 
rain closed the season effectually. The boat was 
hauled up into its dry-dock ; the garden games 
were packed away carefully; and my wife and I, 
who are partial to theatrical entertainments, began 
somewhat to regret our distance from town. 

At breakfast on the 3d of November, Aunt 
Sarah said: ‘If you are thinking of having any 
fireworks to amuse the children on the 5th (Quy 
Fawkes’ Day), Charles, I should like to contribute.’ 
I left an egg half-decapitated, like a victim in 
the hands of an unskilful executioner, so astounded 
was I. We had been devising how we should 
keep the flare of squibs and the banging of 
maroons in the distance from the eyes and ears 
of our relative, and had arranged to have all the 
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shutters in the house closed, and all the curtains 
drawn at a very early hour on the eventful even- 
ing, dreading lest any such sight or sound should 
recall the alarming episode of the year before. 

‘Why, you look quite scared, my dear,’ she 
added to my wife; ‘it does not do to give way 
to unreasonable nervousness, We are many miles 
away from that dreadful canal now.’ 

I have often observed that invalids and nervous 

ople defeat all calculation of their likes and 
vislikes in this way, and yet I was surprised. Not 
wishing Aunt Sarah to see that I thought her 
weaker than she was however, I entered with 
alacrity into the scheme, went to London and 
purchased a neat assortment of pretty combus- 
tibles that very afternoon, and spent the fourth 
and the morning of the fifth in making arrange- 
ments for their effective display. The fussiness of 
these preparations was absurd enough, I have no 
doubt, for I had not launched out into anything 
elaborate, but had contented myself with very 
simple and familiar pieces, Still it required some 
thought and study to find out how to let off even 
these with advantage, so inexperienced was I. 
However, there were printed directions in my 
box, and by following these carefully I hoped to 
please my not too critical spectators. These were 
posted at the drawing-room window, which looked 
out upon the lawn where the exhibition was to 
take place; and soon after dinner on a most favour- 
able evening, dark, dry, and still, I sallied out 
with a box of vesuvians in my hand, and opened 
the entertainment by lighting the touch-paper of 
a neat case, which presently began to burn with 
intense brightness, causing the trees, the river, 
and all other objects to oo blue, then green, 
then rosy, then — k ; a. an allegori- 
eal representation of a human life. Next came a 
cluster of Roman candles, which fizzed and threw 
up coloured balls in a satisfactory manner enough. 
Then I let off a fire-work which was to run back- 
wards and forwards along a string which I had 
fastened for the purpose between two trees. It 
started fi irly enough, but stuck at the further 
end, and had to be stirred up with a hoe before 
it would fly back again. However I alone knew 
that it was intended to act otherwise. Next we 
had a Jack-in-the-box, which terminated in a 
volcanic eruption of crackers darting and banging 
into the air. 

I was most doubtful about the success of the 
rockets, I had collected all the big door-keys in 
the house, and had tied them firmly to the sides 
of chairs, so that the rocket-sticks might be sup- 
ported in them comfortably, like canes and 
umbrellas in a stand. But when the box of fire- 
works came down no sticks were sent with it, so I 
had to fit and —_ them by my own private 
judgment, which had no experience to guide it; 
only a vague impression that the rocket when 
fixed to the stick should balance an inch or two 
below the head, Our neighbour on the right was 
curious in vegetables, and glass frames were spread 
all over his grounds, so that it would never do to 
incline the missiles in that direction. In front 
however, was the river, into which the sticks would 
fall harmlessly ; and on the right was a wharf, for 
the lading and unlading of what merchandise, I 
did not know—our shrubbery was planted out too 
thickly to get a glimpse at-it; coal probably, I 
conjectured, At anyrate it might fairly be sup- 


that an empty case with a light lath 
attached to it would do no harm if it fell within 
the precincts or on to one of the barges moored off 
it. I fixed the rockets with a slight inclination 
to the left, to make sure of avoiding the cucumber 
and melon frames. 

It was with some doubt as to how the thing 
would behave, that I applied a sputtering vesuvian 
to the touch-paper of the first. It smouldered so 
long that I feared it had gone out, and was just 
about to apply a second match, when a stream of 
fire shot out with a suddenness which made me 
jump a yard back, and away soared the fire-work 
in the most satisfactory manner high into the air, 
where it burst, well over the river, and colou 
stars floated away from it. There was a tappi 
at the window, to which I went. ‘It’s beautiful! 
said a voice through the glass ; ‘ but we could not 
see it burst well. The ned willow-tree was in 
the way.’ To avoid this, I directed the other 
rockets more to the left, Some behaved as satis- 
factorily as the first; others, in consequence 
probably of insufficient sticks, not quite so well, 
as cg be co their apogee, and turned to come 
back before they exploded. One indeed, which 
took a most erratic course, and fell in the direc- 
tion of the wharf, must have been very near the 
earth, or water, when it burst, for I heard the 
bang, but could see nothing but a reflection above 
the trees on the left. 

I had just despatched two more rockets sky- 
wards, when I heard a rattling and a kicking 
against the paling, and a deep and agitated voice 
called out: ‘Hi! For goodness’ sake, stop those 
fire-works! Do you want to murder the whole 
parish at one go ? 

‘They are nearly over now,’ saidI, ‘I am 
sorry that rocket fell in your premises ; but these 
two are directed more to the front,’ Whish, 
whish ! they went as I spoke. 

The man’s voice rose to a howl: ‘Are you 
mad, to send those things flying about next door 
to a powder-wharf? Light another, and I’ll have 
the law of you.’ 

‘ Powder-wharf !’ I cried aghast. 

‘Ay, powder-wharf, as you must have known ; 
and a barge three parts laden lying off it, which 
your rocket only missed by about a yard.’ 

‘I did not ts it!’ cried I; ‘and it was 
an abominable shame not to tell me. Is it likely 
I would have taken the house if I had known that 
such a thing was in the neighbourhood ?’ 

‘Paps that’s why they didn’t tell though 
there ’s no possible danger unless people play such 
mad pranks as yours.’ 

A violent tapping at the drawing-room window 
was followed by its being opened, and my wife’s 
voice inquired whether anything was the matter. 

‘Nothing, said I; ‘only it is all over. I was 
looking to see if I had forgotten anything.’ 

‘But I heard voices.’ 

‘O yes; a neighbour, Afraid, you know, that 
the falling rocket-sticks might damage his pre- 
mises. Shut the window ; the children will catch 
cold. I shall be in directly.’ Then rushing back 
to the paling, I implored the powder-man not to 
say anything about the erratic rocket ; and fearing 
lest the alarm should have made him thirsty, 
pressed a sovereign upon him to moisten his 
throat with. He accepted it, — mystically 
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Whether in the interest of his employers or in 
mine, I know not, but the powder-man has been 
faithful. Mum has been the word ever since, Yet 
I feel like the character in a modern novel who 
has committed the crime, and lives for three 
mortal volumes in constant dread of exposure. 
It is not that I apprehend any positive danger of 
being levitated together with my family, for I 
have made inquiries, and the precautions taken 
at the wharf render an accident well-nigh impos- 
sible. But supposing Aunt Sarah were to discover 
that the barges she admires so much on a summer's 
evening are akin to the one which blew her into 
the street (as she firmly believes was the case) 
on a former occasion! I have got a lease of 
Swansdown Villa for seven years; I have under- 
let the other house at a loss. The Weadles have 
been asked to stay with us,and cannot be put 
off. If they learn the character of the trade carried 
on next door, the game will be up, and Aunt 
Sarah lost to us for ever! 


THE MONTH. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


In es with the microphone, the disturb- 
ing effect of local sounds is so great as in many 
instances to obscure the result. In a paper read 
some months ago at the Physical Society, Pro- 
fessor Hughes stated that he had spoken to forty 
microphones at once; and they all seemed to 


respond with equal force. And on examining 
every portion of his room—wood, stone, metal, in 
fact all parts—and even a piece of india-rubber : 


all were in molecular movement whenever he 
spoke. As yet he has found no such insulator 
for sound as gutta-percha is for electricity. Caou- 
tchouc seems to be the best; but whatever the 
made use of in the the 
microphone still reported all it hea 

On this Professor Hughes remarks: ‘The ques- 
tion of insulation has now become one of necessity, 
as the microphone has opened to us a world of 
sounds, of the existence of which we were un- 
aware. If we can insulate the instrument so as 
to direct its powers on any single object, as at 

resent Iam able to do on a moving fly, it will 
possible to investigate that object undisturbed 
by the pandemonium of sounds which at present 
the microphone reveals where we thought com- 
plete silence prevailed.’ 

Professor Palmieri of Naples has found that by 
connecting a microphone and telephone with a 
seismograph—instrument for recording earthquake 
shocks—he can hear even the slightest manifesta- 
tions of underground disturbance, and detect the 
earliest grumblings of Vesuvius. 

The Council of the Royal Astronomical Society 
in their Report on work done at the Liverpool 
Observatory, state that a large amount of informa- 
tion is now being collected with regard to the 
performance of chronometers at sea. And, pro- 
ceeding to particulars, they remark: ‘ Probably 
but few persons are aware of the degree of 
accuracy which may be attained in the determina- 
tion of the longitude of a ship at sea by the appli- 
cation of corrections due to change of temperature 
to the rates of chronometers.” In other words, 
make proper allowance for the influence of heat 
and cold on the going of the instrument, and the 
ship’s position can be determined to a nicety. -In 


one instance the error was not more than 93 
seconds, or under two and a half geographical miles 
on the equator after a voyage of nearly four 
months. 

Mr Otto Struve, astronomer at the Imperial 
Observatory of St Petersburg, has discovered that 
in all his observations of stars carried on during 
thirty-five years there is a systematic error. He 
has ascertained the amount of error by measure- 
ments of artificial stars, and can therefore make 
the necessary correction to his long series of 
observations. He supposes that the error has a 

hysiological origin dependent on certain pecu- 
Tiaities of the eyes; and he suggests that all 
observers should test themselves rigorously with 
a view to accuracy in comparison of observations, 
For years past astronomers have been accustomed 
to allow for what they call the ‘ personal equation,’ 
in reconciling discrepancies of observation. 

The President of the Odontological Society in 
an introductory address referred to recent scientific 
discoveries in which electricity plays an important 

art, and implied that it might in course of time 
made available in dentistry. He believes that 
the date is not distant when dentists will have 
the ‘ means at hand of directing a beam of electric 
light into the oral cavity.’ And, considering the 
otentialities of electricity, he remarks : ‘Is it for- 
bidden to hope that the nerves of sensation may 
be so acted upon by a continuous current with or 
without local narcotisation, as to be for the time 
deprived of sensibility without permanent damage? 
May we not look,’ he continues, ‘for the good time 
when the work of the drill and of the excavator 
in the preparation of the cavity, always irksome, 
but amounting to torture in persons of delicate 
and sensitive organisation, may come to be re- 
garded with indifference? .. . Should it be thought 
incredible that this subtle force may come to the 
aid of the physician, and in the most literal sense 


‘throw a new light on disease—that the electric 


light may ultimately be made available for render- 
ing the living body or parts of it luminous, so 
that morbid changes in important organs may be 
detected at a very early stage, and with the cer- 
tainty of ocular demonstration ?’ 

In a communication recently made to the 
Entomological Society, it was stated that the 
corn-crops in Southern Russia to the value of 
two million roubles had been destroyed by two 
species of beetles ; and a Committee was appointed 
to draw up observations on those beetles for the 
use of Her Majesty’s Consul at Taganrog. The 
observations in the form of a Report, will perhaps 
be useful to other persons as well as the far 
distant consul. The beetles are described as allies 
of our English cockchafer, smaller in size, and 
always present in the south of Europe, though 
fortunately, not always in countless swarms. "ts 
1867, nearly seven millions were destroyed by the 

asants in a single province in Hungary. ‘It is 
impossible,” say the Committee, ‘in the present 
state of entomological science, to account accu- 
rately for visitations like this. It may be that 
the pupal condition is prolonged indefinitely, or 
until circumstances favour its determination ; by 
this reasoning—which is warranted by what we 
know to be the case in some other insects—the 
pupe might be accumulated from year to year, 
and the perfect insects from these accumulations 
burst forth simultaneously.’ 
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At one of the meetings of the Society, a lady 

resent as a visitor exhibited a specimen of 
Sopherue Brémei, from Yucatan, which had been 
worn by her many months as an ornament, during 
i” time the insect, as was stated, had taken no 
fi 


Specimens of ‘Kungu cake’ were also exhibited, 
composed of insects which fly in enormous clouds, 
and are collected and compressed in masses, and 
used as food by the natives of Central Africa. So 
far as could be ascertained, the fragments shewn 
were made up of the species known to entomo- 
logists as Culicide. 

At another meeting, a question was raised as to 
the chemical composition of the bodies of insects ; 
for, considering that these bodies furnish all the 
materials necessary for the food of those birds that, 
like swallows, feed on the wing, they must con- 
tain, in addition to carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
the requisite nitrogen and phosphates. To which 
answer was made, that it has been ascertained 
chemically that the horny external portions of the 
bodies of insects do contain about six per cent. of 
nitrogen, and an appreciable quantity of phos- 
phoric acid. 

‘The Prevention of Insect Injury by the Use of 
Phenol Preparations’ is the title of a paper com- 
municated to the same Society by another lady, 
who states that her plot of carrots being seriously 
affected by what is known as ‘rust’ (Psila rose), 
an insect that in the larval condition works under- 
ground, she had them moistened with a mixture 
of water and the preparation sold as Little’s 
Soluble Phenyle. his had been previously 
proved to be fatal to insect life, and at the same 
time favourable to vegetation ; and it did not fail 
in the case of the carrots. To quote the lady’s 
words : ‘In less than a fortnight the attack had 
ceased spreading, and some of the infested plants 
shewed signs of recovery ; in another week healthy 
foliage was shewing; and from that time till the 
12th of August, when they were raised for exami- 
nation, they continued to grow luxuriantly with 
no return of attack of the rust-fly,’ 

Plants and roots watered with the dilute solu- 
tion have a tarry smell, which is however, removed 
by cooking ; and the writer concludes by stating 
that she has found the phenyle beneficial in all 
eases ; and ‘looking at the degree to which larval 
health is affected in many cases merely by the 
difference in the watery or condensed state of the 
sap, and the general refusal of larvz to feed at all 
unless the food is to their taste, it appears that a 
fluid so thoroughly distasteful as this—not simply 
soddening from the outside, but circulated by the 
vegetative action exactly in the young and grow- 
ing tissues most liable to insect attack—might be 
of much service at hardly ype cost, except 
the wages of a labourer for occasional applica- 
tion, and might even be brought to bear on the 
Phylloxera, 

hence come the white stripes and veins 
mingled with the leaves of certain pone Pro- 
fessor Church, formerly of the Agricultural College, 
Cirencester, has sought to answer the question in 
a ‘Chemical Study of Vegetable Albinism.’ His 
analyses shew that the green leaves contain more 
lime than the white, which is accounted for by the 
fact that the white leaves are less active in their 
functions than the green ; and he is led ‘to affirm 


pretty much as immature leaves to mature, tubers 
to foliage, petals to green bracts, vegetable parasites 
to their hosts. The white leaf may in fact be 
said to be parasitic on the green: it may be a 
warehouse, but it is not a factory. There seem to 
be present therein all the materials by the aid of 
which the organic compounds of the leaf should 
be constructed ; but the constructive faculty or 
impetus is lacking.” Gardeners have long known 
that an albino cutting cannot be struck, 

Professor Church has tried the effect of injectin 
chemical solutions into the leaves of plants, an 
with success to a certain extent. He hopes to 
carry these experiments further during the sun- 
shine of the coming summer, so that we must wait 
some months for further particulars, Meanwhile, 
readers who desire more information on the present 
subject will find it in the Journal of the Chemical 
Society. 

Attempts have been made from time to time to 
make use of the nettle Urtica utilis in spinning 
and weaving. The plant grows largely in India ; 
but the difiiculty of separating the fibre from the 
tough outer skin has hitherto prevented its intro- 
duction as an article of commerce. The Indian 
government, with a view to encourage invention, 
offered a prize of five thousand pounds (which we 
believe has not yet been taken up) for an efficient 
nettle-fibre cleaning-machine, 

The nettle in question grows in Algeria, and 
there a retired French officer of engineers has con- 
structed a rough-and-ready machine, which parti- 
ally dresses the stalks in the field as they are cut, 
and leaves the fibre in a crude condition, but easy 
to pack in bales ready for further treatment, 
which may stop at the manufacture of coarse 
cloths, or, as the Chinese have shewn, be carried 
on to textures that rival silk in fineness and 
appearance, 

r E. J. Mills, of Anderson’s College, Glasgow, 
has published what he calls a Manualette on 
Destructive Distillation, in which, under the article 
Bone Oil, he states that bones comprise about two- 
thirds mineral ingredients, which are not altered 
by heat, and one-third osseine, which when freed 
from the lime salts, becomes flexible, and will 
dissolve in boiling-water into an equal weight of 
gelatine. A ton of bones yields from ten to twelve 
gallons of oil, and a large quantity of gas which 
can be used only in open spaces or burned under 
boilers. The animal charcoal into which the 
bones are converted is used ton for ton in the 
refining of sugar. ‘The charcoal is then reburned, 
and used again; thus undergoing a loss of value to 
the amount of forty per cent. per annum. A 
single firm receives daily, from Glasgow, ten tons 
of bones for conversion into animal charcoal.’ 

Projectors in Naples are planning a railway to 
the summit of Vesuvius, for the convenience of 
tourists who wish to look into the crater. Will 
the sightseers be sufficiently numerous to make it 

y? Statements were made not long ago that 
the Righi Railway had become bankrupt. 

Operations of a different kind are to be under- 
taken on Mount Etna—namely the building of an 
observatory, and equipping it for astronomical 
observations, at a height of nearly ten thousand 
feet. A hut known as the Casa Inglese, standing 
at the foot of the cone, will be covered by the 
proposed structure, which is to be furnished with 
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for the observation of physical phenomena. Astro- 
nomers have long been crying out for an observa- 
tory at a high elevation, for they think that in a 
very transparent atmosphere it will be possible to 
see and study the corona without the intervention 
of an eclipse. The cost of this undertaking is to 
be defrayed by the Italian government, who, as 
we are informed, will appoint the eminent astro- 
nomer Tacchini to carry on the observations. 

Projects for a railway from Algeria to Soudan 
across the Great Sahara have been brought for- 
ward at scientific meetings in Paris. The prelimi- 
nary surveys, which would have to be accompanied 
by a military escort, would cost eight hundred 
thousand francs to penetrate as far as the Niger ; 
and the estimated cost of the railway is four hun- 
dred million francs. This is a grand scheme ; but 
we can hardly hope to see trains running from 
Algiers to Timbuctoo within the present genera- 
tion. 

The question of a canal across the American 
Isthmus from the Atlantic to the Pacific reappears 
from time to time in the United States, and has 
recently been discussed at a meeting of the 
American Geographical Society at New York. 
Preference is given to the Nicaragua route, one 
hundred and eighty-one miles, because of the 
unfavourable climate and enormous rainfall of 
the Panama route. It would be difficult to main- 
tain deep cuttings in a country where the yearly 
rain amounts to one hundred and twenty-four 
inches, and swamps cover a broad expanse, 
Starting from Greytown on the Atlantic side, the 
route would stretch up the San Juan River to 
Lake Nicaragua, which has an area of two thou- 
sand eight hundred square miles, large enough to 

rovide a constant outflow and neutralise floods. 

There would be fifty-six miles of navigation in 
crossing the lake, and then a cutting of sixteen 
miles down to the port of Brito on the Pacific. 
The cost is estimated at 52,577,718 dollars; and 
according to calculation, the annual tonnage of 
British and American vessels through the canal 
would be more than three million tons, The 
saving of time in voyages to the Pacific would be 
very great. 

The paper on ‘The Connection between Ancient 
Art and the Ancient Geometry as illustrated by 
Works of the of Pericles,’ read before the 
Institute of British Architects, is well worth stud 
by those who wish to acquaint themselves wit 
the principles on which architecture as a pro- 
eg science is based. The examples are taken 
rom the buildings now standing in ruin on the 
Acropolis of Athens, The builders thereof, says 
the author of the paper, Mr Pennethorne, had ‘a 
few elementary proportions, and four or five 
distinct forms of curved lines, and with these 
simple materials, combined perspectively, works 
of art were produced that are quite worthy of a 
place along with the Greek works of geometry 
and literature.... The arts were then united 
with the geometry, and with the highest intel- 
lectual culture; whereas we find in India, in 
Assyria, and, in the middle ages, in Europe, that 
architecture everywhere attained a certain degree 
of excellence, suited to the climate and to the 
wants of society, and then became stationary and 
decayed ; for without the geometry it could not 
advance beyond the first elementary state, and 
there was no power to refine and perfect the first 


ideas. It was not until the European mind in 
the fifteenth century was linked again to the 
ancient stream of geometry and philosophy, that 
a real advance was made in any branch of modern 
science; and probably no real progress will be 
made in architecture until we can completely 
recover and freely use the accumulated knowledge 
of the ancient world in all that relates to the 
science of art, and make it a basis and a starting- 
point.’ 


TRAVELLING IN SICILY. 


WE have on several occasions called attention to 
the danger of travelling in Sicily, which, from all 
that transpires, is the worst governed part of 
Europe, not even excepting Turkey. We would 
not say the Italian government has not at times 
exerted itself to put down brigandage and to 
strengthen the police; nor has it always been 
unsuccessful, The fact, however, remains that no 
Englishman who values his personal safety can 
venture off the beaten track. The character of 
the armed police seems to be positively disgraceful. 
The last outrage reported is that of a correspon- 
dent of The Times, who under the signature 
of H. W. P., and dating from the Victoria Hotel, 
Messina, March 1, tells the following tale of his 
misusage while quietly travelling through the 
island, We are glad to give it such additional 
publicity as is in our power. 

‘Ten days ago I left my luggage at Catania, 
intending to make an excursion on foot round the 
base of Mount Etna. On Sunday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 23, I reached a small town called Regalbuto, 
where the entire population were assembled in the 
Piazza celebrating with great festivities the last 
Sunday of Carnival. I was of course an object 
of much curiosity to the inhabitants, who stared 
at me with true Italian politeness, as if they had 
never seen an Englishman before. A carabiniere 
presently came up and asked the usual questions 
—who I was, where I had come from, and where 
I meant to go next day. Fifty persons at least 
surrounded us immediately, and I, knowing the 
insecure state of the country, thought it highly 
imprudent to announce to a mob of Sicilians the 
precise road on which I might be met, alone and 
unarmed, on the following morning. With the 
utmost courtesy, therefore, I declined to answer 
any questions in so public a place, but begged the 
gendarme to come with me to the inn, where I 
would tell him anything he pleased. This he 
refused to do, and beckoned me to follow him 
down a by-street. After walking some distance 
we reached a building which proved eventually 
to be a guard-house, but which looked to me so 
extremely like a prison, that I begged my con- 
ductor to tell me, before I entered it, where it was 
that he had brought me. He then came suddenl 
behind me, pushed me with great violence throug’ 
the doorway, and amid a volley of oaths, dealt me 
four blows with his fist as hard as he knew how, 
hitting me: twice on the back and twice on the 
head. In the dark and taken quite by surprise, I 
could searcely fight a man who was armed to the 
teeth, even if the last blow I received—a nasty 
thump behind the ear—had not almost stunned 
me. q was then led up-stairs into the presence of 
a superior officer, who, I believe, was a sergeant, 
and who demanded my documents, Luckily I had 
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my ‘ag with me, and after some pretence of 
finding fault with it, he was obliged to pronounce 
it satisfactory. I then made my complaint against 
the carabiniere who had struck me, and begged the 
sergeant to take a note of my statement and to 
give me the name of the offender. He flatly 
refused to do either, and declared that he did not 
believe a word of my story. I —— to the 
man himself and to his comrade who had opened 
the door for us to enter; but the sergeant cut me 
short and would not hear me. When I pressed 
my point he became very insolent and angry, and 
seeing that I was for the present absolutely in the 
man’s power and without witnesses, I forbore to 
irritate him any further, and was glad enough to 
make my escape and get back tomy inn. 

‘ An outrage of this description, committed upon 
an unoffending traveller, appears to me so gross, 
that I hope, sir, you will do me the favour to 
publish it for the benefit of others. I have of 
course laid the case before Her Majesty’s vice- 
consul here, who has kindly promised to deal with 
it on my behalf.’ 


THE DOMESTIC KITCHENER. 


THERE is much aggravating nonsense talked and 
written about the claim of women to be the equals 
of men physically as well as mentally ; but to 
an unprejudiced mind, not swayed by passionate 
desire for the unattainable, the dissimilarity is 
too palpable to need or admit of argument. If a 
woman have-the instincts of a man, she is a ‘ freak 
of nature ;’ and may take the freedom of her abnor- 
mal condition and resign her privileges and exemp- 
tions. There is no reason why such a woman 
should not follow the capabilities of her mind or 
body, and be a surgeon, or a butcher, or a sailor, 
or a coalheaver ; but let her not attempt to com- 
bine these occupations with the duties incidental 
to the life of a wife and mother. We want a few 
intelligent women to head a counter-movement, 
and hold up to admiration the beauty of woman’s 
work for women. High cultivation is not in- 
compatible with knowledge of and attention to 
the home-work of wholesome cookery and useful 
needlework ; and a woman’s intellectual head and 
accomplished mind will not be less but more 
appreciated by her husband after he has had the 
bodily comfort of enjoying the work of her hands 
in the shape of a well-cooked dinner. 

It is unfortunate that the distaste for useful 
household occupation has increased while the 
need of it has become greater ; but when driven 
to the extremity that appears imminent, and 
which chiefly arises from the difficulty of obtain- 
ing good domestic servants, we shall perhaps be 
glad to avail ourselves of certain contrivances 
which may enable us to do the work for ourselves. 
The British mind clings tenaciously to what 
always has been, and does not like to be deprived 
of even a good old grievance. It is made a posi- 
tive reproach that such a person is always trying 
‘some new-fangled thing or other.’ That person 
is regarded with a sort of impatient contempt, as 
one who is wanting in the steady balance of mind 
appertaining to those who consistently keep on 
grumbling at that which is imperfect, but deco- 
rously, almost religiously abstain from any inno- 
vation. The distrust with which novelties for 


mee use are regarded is in this progressive 


age astonishing, but characteristic of the national 
temperament. If an ingenious article is intro- 
duced, it does not from most people meet with a 
fair chance, It is prejudged as being ‘all rubbish, 
tried with apathy and without attention to the 

iven instructions. The natural result is that it 

oes not act as it should do, and in the end is cast 
aside as a failure. Even among those who give 
some attention to housekeeping, and try a novelty 
occasionally, we shall — hear that it has 
been condemned by the cook as an innovation 
not to be put up with. We wish to try and dispel 
these prejudices, and induce a more general and 
thorough: trial of some modern improvements; 
and for the following hints we are indebted to a 
correspondent who has put them to a practical 
test. 

She says: ‘The first that claims attention is the 
gas-cooking stove ; and in houses where an early 
breakfast is necessary its usefulness will be found 
important. I purchased a small one more than 
a year ago for ten shillings and sixpence, and it 
has been regularly used since then in the break- 
fast-room to toast bread, muffins, cakes; cook 
bacon, kidneys, chops, fish, mushrooms, &c. ; all of 
which it does in a most perfect manner; and 
a kettle of water can be kept boiling on the 
top while the cooking goes on inside. Having 
found the great convenience of this little family 
friend, I purchased a larger one from the same 
satisfactory maker, H. T. Fisher, 211 Strand, 
London. Its perfect working and the comfort 
derived from it are matter of everyday con- 
gratulation. Let no one be deterred from using 
gas-stoves by any fear that taste or smell is 
communicated to the edibles. A long time has 
elapsed since the clever Scotchman sitting by the 
fire watched the flame igniting the gas as it forced 
its way out of the heated coal, and after some 
thought exclaimed: “ We must catch that.” Gas 
has overcome the oe it had to encounter, 
and has established itself among us as a neces- 
sity. 

Gas offers immense advantages over most other 
sources of heat for cooking purposes, and is gaining 
ground among large public establishments where 
numbers have daily to be fed. There was some 
truth at first in the complaint that the food had 
a flavour of gas, and the roasting process was not 
satisfactory; but all appliances are so improved, 
I may almost say perfected, that the charge no 
longer holds good. The joints, poultry, &. are 
not now shut up with the gas, but are placed in 
an open compartment allowing perfect ventilation 
and the escape of all vapour that would otherwise 
sodden the meat. The stove I have in use gives 
all the brown crispness produced by an open 
fire. It is twenty inches high, twelve wide, nine 
deep, and cost two pounds eighteen shillin 
It _* a roasting compartment that will hold 
a small joint, an oven over that (quite shut off, 
so that a cake or tart may be baked while a 
roast joint is going on below, without contracting 
the slightest flavour from it), and space at the top 
where two or even three saucepans may boil. 

‘ As exemplification usually produces more effect 
than mere generalities, I will just mention a few 
dinners that have been satisfactorily cooked, as 
everything indeed is in this Lilliputian kitchener. 
The first time it was tried the performance was 
limited to a small joint of pork, and apple- 
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sauce, tanip-tone and potatoes. The second 
time—roast fowl and sausages, potatoes and bread- 
sauce. The third time—a tart was baked, and a 
perfectly cooked steak, potatoes, and oyster-sauce 
made the dinner. On another occasion the fare 
was a sole aw gratin, a splendid Irish stew, and 
an apple charlotte. In fact, on a small scale 
every description of cooking that can be done 
with the largest range can be accomplished with a 
small gas-stove. 

‘The economy of gas is beyond dispute. Cer- 
tainty and regularity of heat may always be 
depended on ; and so great is its advantage in point 
of cleanliness, that a lady by its aid can yore 
a dinner without soiling hands or dress, or becom- 
ing overheated by —= to the fierce heat of 
an ordinary range. The high temperature of the 
kitchen is often a serious trial; and from the 
facility with which gas is lighted, and turned off 
when no longer needed, a stove such as the one 
mentioned will be found an indescribable relief 
during the summer months, even where the ordi- 
nary range is preferred for the winter. 

‘Reiteration will have an effect on some people 
who do not at first accept a thing on its own 
merits, and we cannot too frequently assert the 
desirability of giving fair-play to the various 
domestic mitigations that will enable a gentle- 
woman, compelled to attend to household duties, 
to perform them with as little fatigue and trouble 
as possible.’ 


‘YORKSHIRE ODDITIES,’ 


In a recent article entitled ‘ Yorkshire Oddities’ 
—founded upon Mr Baring Gould’s amusing 
work—it was mentioned that with a view to 
raising money, for the replenishment of his 
wine-cellar, a former Dean of Ripon (Dr Waddi- 
love) removed the bell from the Chapel of 
St Mary Magdalen, and sold it; and that a 
wooden bell painted to represent a metal one, was 
secretly placed in its stead, This story we are 
happy to say is untrue, the facts of the case being 
that the bell was taken down because mischievous 
boys used to throw stones at it, and in so doing 
often broke the adjoining windows of the chapel. 
A wooden bell was put up by the authorities, 
simply to preserve the ‘meaning’ of the turret. 
ed to further prove that the late Dean could not 
have been guilty of the transaction ascribed to 
him, the metal bell, said to have been sold by 
him, is at the present day lying in the crypt of 
the cathedral of Ripon. e gladly take this 
ee, of offering the amende honorable to 

late Dean. 


SULPHUR AS A CURE FOR DIPHTHERIA. 

The Ceylon Observer, in copying the followin: 
paragraph from the India, 
We cannot help noticing the curious coincidence 
that sulphur should come prominently into notice 
at once as the most potent remedy for fungi 
which affect the higher vegetation and those 
or engendered in dirt, prove so fatal to human 


‘The loss which the nation has sustained in the 
affecting death of Her Royal Highness Princess 
Alice has caused more than ordinary interest to 
attach to the nature of the terrible disease to 
which she has succumbed, and to the possible 


remedies for it. In Canada, and we believe also 
in Ceylon, the following simple remedy has been 
adopted with successful results ; and we have the 
less hesitation in giving publicity to the alleged 
mode of cure since it has already been tried on a 
small scale in this country, under the advice of an 
English surgeon, and because a few simple experi- 
ments conducted with proper precautions, would 
speedily demonstrate its value. A tea-spoonful of 
“flour of brimstone” in a wine-glassful of water, 
carefully mixed till it is completely amalgamated, 
may be used as a gargle if the patient is strong 
enough to adopt this remedy. In extreme cases, 
where the disease has extended too far to admit 
of the use of the gargle, the inhalation of the 
fumes of burning brimstone, or holding the 
head in such a way as to allow them to pene- 
trate to the throat, is recommended. A Canadian 
surgeon indeed has adopted the extreme course 
of taking a small quantity of the powdered 
sulphur in a quill ian puffing it into the throat. 
The effect of the sulphur is to kill the fungus, 
which by spreading over the throat, would even- 
tually suffocate the patient. No harm can result 
from swallowing a small quantity of the sulphur, 
which if applied at the first symptoms of diph- 
theria, might arrest the spread, and effect the 
early cure of the disease. The danger of inducing 
irritation in the throat, and consequent coughing, 
must of course be guarded against, especially 
when administering the dry powder; but there 
is less likelihood of this when the remedy is 
applied in an early stage of the disease. In this 
as in all other cases of disease, “prevention is 
better than cure.” Diphtheria is generally 
directly traceable to organic poisoning from 
sewers or drains or similar sources; and the 
avoidance of these fertile sources of evil is one 
of the principal problems of the age in all 
countries and climes; but where the infection 
is unhappily contracted, the adoption of a simple 
remedy like that above described is worthy the 
attention of the medical profession’ 


HUTTON, THE BONE-SETTER—AN EXPLANATION. 


In an article on the Bone-setter’s Mystery, 
February 22, an allusion was made to ‘ Mr Hutton, 
the now deceased bone-setter in London.” In 
making that remark, we were not aware that 
Mr Hutton, who died about ten years ago, was 
succeeded by his nephew, Mr R. H. Hutton, who 
now follows.the bone-setting profession that had 
been pursued by his uncle, As it seems our 
remark has led to injurious misconceptions, we 
embrace the earliest opportunity of making the 
present explanation. 


THE HEARTLESS ONE. 
Upon my darling’s beaming eyes 
I plied my rhyming trade ; 
Upon my darling’s cherry lips 
An epigram I made ; 
My darling has a blooming cheek, 
I penned a song upon it ; 
And if she had but had a heart, 
Her heart had had a sonnet. 
Emanvet Devtscr. 
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